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Oakes,   Scott 


BUTLER  VETERAN  TAKES  PRIDE 
IN  BEING  BODYGUARD  AFTER 
LINCOLN    WAS    ASSASSINATED 


While  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  entertaining  William 
Henry  Gilbert,  of  York,  Pa.,  today, 
who  was  styled  by  Washington  dis- 
patches as  "the  only  survivor  of 
Lincoln's  personal  body  guard," 
Scott  Oakes,  aged  87,  of  445  North 
Chestnut  street,  'Butler's  Man  who 
Saw  Lincoln,"  was  spending  the  day 
quietly  at  his  home  with  his  son  and 
daughter  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Homer  A. 
Adams. 

Oakes,  who  is  in  robust  health 
despite  his  age,  took  exceptions  to 
the  claim  made  for  Gilbert,  for  he 
himself  was  a  member  of  the  mar- 
tyred president's  guard  of  honor 
immediately  after  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation April  14,  1865. 

"If  the  Washington  story  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  Gilbert  was 
the  only  survivor  of  Lincoln's  guard 
of  honor  at  that  time,"  Oakes  said, 
"the  claim  is  incorrect.  But  if  it 
means  Gilbert  is  the  only  survivor  of 
the  Great  Emancipator's  body  guard 


prior  to  the  fatal  night  in  Ford's 
theater,  the  claim  may  be  correct." 

Gilbert  is  93  years  of  age. 

Oakes,  in  company  with  a  com- 
rade of  the  sixties,  Joseph  Caldwell, 
of  Meridian,  will  go  to  Pittsburgh 
tonight  to  attend  a  Lincoln  memor- 
ial service. 

Enlisting  at  Latrobe,  Westmore- 
land county,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
Oakes  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvania  Courthouse,  and  trans- 
ferred from  his  old  outfit,  Company 
F  of  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania 
"Volunteers  to  Company  E.  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Regiment  'Veterans 
Reserve  Corps,  and  with  700  other 
men  was  assigned  as  a  guard  in 
Washington  during  the  latter  days 
of  the  war. 

One  of  his  most  treasured  recol- 
lections is  that  of  the  time  he  was 
assigned  to  carry  a  message  from 
his  superior  officer  while  a  guard  at 
the  Arsenal  prison  to  Lincoln.  It 
was  army  regulations  that  messen- 
gers stand  at  attention  while  the 
President  was  perusing  a  message, 
but  there  were  several  other  mes- 
sengers ahead  of  him  and  Oakes 
was  feeling  ill. 

Lincoln  quickly  discerned  his 
condition,  according  to  Oakes,  and 
invited  him  to  lie  down  on  a  couch 
until  his  turn,  which  he  did.  After 
the  assassination  Oakes  was  assign- 


ed to  guard  duty  at  the  prison 
where  Mrs.  Surratt,  who  aided 
Booth  to  escape,  was  imprisoned. 

The  Butler  man  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  martyred  president's 
guard  of  honor  and  helped  guard 
the  body  as  it  lay  in  state  in  Wash- 
ington, where  thousands  filed  past 
the  bier  to  pay  their  final  respects 
to  the  Great  Commoner. 

Caldwell  also  claims  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  youngest  Civil  war 
veteran  in  the  county.  He  will  be  88 
next  November,  while  Oakes  is  two 
months  older.  Each  was  a  few 
months  past  16  when  they  enlisted. 

Jacob  W.  Bowers,  449  North 
Chestnut  street,  a  World  war  veter- 
an, will  take  the  two  veterans,  who 
will  be  accompanied  by  Oakes'  son, 
H.  L.,  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  veterans  will  be  guests  of 
former  service  men  of  the  World 
war  at  a  dinner  to  be  held  in  Sold- 
iers and  Sailors'  Memorial  hall, 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birth. 
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O'Keefe,    Varies 


Atchison,    111. 
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Charley  O'Keefe's  father  played  bil- 
liards with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the ; 
)ld  Massasoit  House  upon  the  oeca-j 
sion  of  his  Atchison  visit  December  2,  j 
1859.  j 


Oliger,   Mrs.     Elizabeth 


Ninety  Today,  She  Remembers 
Horror  of  Lincoln's  Slaying 


This  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oliger.  Now 
that  you've  meet  her,  how  old  do  you 
thing  she  is?  .  .  .  Seventy-five,  did 
you  say?    Wrong! 

She  is  ninety  years  old  today,  Lin- 
coln's birthday  anniversary  as  well 
as  hers. 

Mrs.  Oliger,  who  lives  with  her 
daughter,  Miss  Mary  Oliger,  310  Pul- 
ton, street,  remembers  vividly  the 
shock  and  excitement  caused  by  news 
of  Lincoln's  assassination.  She  was 
living  in  Madison  at  that  time. 
When  word  came  that  Lincoln  had 
been  shot,  the  whole  town  was 
thrown  into  an  uproar,  she  said. 

All  business  practically  stopped 
and  in  stores  and  on  street  corners 
groups  formed  to  discuss  and  deplore 
the  tragedy  of  the  nation. 

"At  first  people  could  not  believe 
such  a  thing  had  happened,"  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Oliger  also  recalls  the  activity 
in  Madison  during  the  civil  war.  She 
remembers  the  boats  that  passed  up 
and  down  the  Ohio  river  carrying- 
soldiers  and  the  marching  of  men 
around  the  army  encampment  at 
the  town. 

Born  in  Jennings  county,  1845, 
Mrs.  Oliger  spent  a  large  part  of  her 
life  in  southern  Indiana.     She  was 


married  to  Jacob  Oliger  in  1867  at 
St.  James  Catholic  church,  six  miles 
west  of  North  Vernon.  Following  the 
death  of  her  husband  several  years 
later,  she  came  to  Indianapolis  to 
live.  She  has  lived  at  the  Fulton 
street  address  twenty-eight  of  her 
forty-five  years  residence  here. 

Two  of  her  five  children  are  liv- 
ing. They  are  Miss  Oliger  and  Mrs. 
Louise  Kirch,  Indianapolis.  She  has 
fifteen  grandchildren  and  thirty - 
two  great-grandchildren.  A  sister, 
Mrs.  Anna  Schafer,  age  eighty,  Indi- 
anapolis, and  she  are  the  only  two 
left  of  a  family  of  ten  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Mrs.  Oliger's  vitality  and  interest 
belie  her  age.  She  enjoys  motoring 
and  no  trip  is  too  long  for  her.  Each 
Sunday  friends  drive  her  to  services 
at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  church. 

Incidentally,  she  is  going  to  church 
on  her  birthday  before  the  quiet 
celebration  arranged  by  her  family 
begins.  That  celebration  will  take 
the  form  of  an  informal  dinner,  with 
a  birthday  cake,  the  gift  of  her  sis- 
ter, as  the  center  of  interest  on  the 
menu. 

Mrs.  Oliger  has  been  a  subscriber 
to  The  Indianapolis  News  ever  since 
she  moved  to  the  city. 


O'Mar-7'     Dan  0. 


^hook  hands  with  L. 
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HE  KNEW  LINCOLN— Capt.  Dan  O'Mara  (seated)  aged  Civil  war 
t-eTeran,  the  only  veteran  of  that  war  left  in  the  Old  Guard,  New 
York  organization,  presents  a  picturesque  figuje,  above,  at  the  Old 
Guard  ball.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  still  living  who  shook  hands 
with  Abraham  Lincoln.  Beside  him  is  Ed  Snyder,  commander  of 
theJHd  Guard. 


O'Mara,    Daniel 


G.A.R.YETERANTELLS 

OF  LINCOLN  VISIT 

Capt,  O'Mara,  to  Be  Honored 

Here,  Describes  President's 

Visit  to   Hospital. 

limes 

LAST    OF    OLD    GUARD    400 


Drummer    Boy    of   Civil    War,    Now 

83,  to  Have  Place  in  Reviewing 

Stajyi  at  Ball  Next  Friday. 

Captain  Daniel  A.  O'Mara,  in  his 
eighty-f ourth  year,  the  only  living 
Civil  War  veteran  out  of  the  original 
400  of  the  Old  Guard  of  New  York, 
and  the  only  survivor  of  the  John  A. 
Rawlins  Post  80,  G.  A.  R.,  told  yes- 
terday how  President  Lincoln  visited 
him  at  the  hospital  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  was  suffering  from 
a  scalp  wound  inflicted  by  one  of 
Moseby's  guerillas. 

Captain  O'Mara,  who  was  seen  at 
the  Old  Guard  headquarters,  307 
West  Ninety-first  Street,  was  a  drum- 
mer boy  during  the  war,  and  will  be 
honored  at  the  annual  Old  Guard 
ball  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  next 
Friday,  when  he  will  be  in  the  re- 
viewing stand  with  generals  at  the 
traditional  midnight  parade  and  the 
massing  of  the  colors. 

"I  remember  first  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
wife  of  the  President,  visiting  the 
hospital,"  said  Captain  O'Mara,  "and 
later  the  President  came.  I  recog- 
nized him  af  once,  and  when  he  came 


and  sat  beside  my  cot  my  heart  went 
up  into  my  mouth,  I  was  that  scared. 
But  when  I  looked  up  into  the  kindly 
eyes  of  the  great  Lincoln  I  lost  all 
my  fear  and  timidity. 

"It  was  a  warm  day  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  dressed  in  his  simple  style. 
First  of  all  he  asked  me  if  I  had  a 
mother,  then  he  wanted  to  know  if 
there  was  anything  he  could  do  for 
me.  He  remained  at  my  cot  con- 
versing for  about  five  minutes." 

Captain  O'Mara  enlisted  at  the  age 
of  14,  and  was  among  the  first  300,- 
000  volunteers  called  for  by  President 
Lincoln.  He  joined  Company  D, 
Fifty-ninth  New  York  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, under  Colonel  William  L. 
Tidball,  which  became  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  served  as 
drummer  boy  for  three  years,  had 
about  five  different  drums  in  that 
time,  and  at  the  last  engagement  he 
was  in.  at  Ream's  Station,  Va.,  was 
compelled  to  shoulder  a  musket 
when  his  company  was  surrounded 
by  the  enemy. 

Captain  O'Hara  proudly  displayed 
the  mark  of  a  sabre  wound  on  the 
top  of  his  head.  "I  was  wounded  at 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, " 'after  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. A  drummer  boy's  duty  was  to 
attend  the  wounded,  and  after  the 
battle  I  came  with  the  ambulances, 
about  200  of  them,  bringing  the 
wounded  to  Fredericksburg. 

"We  were  suddenly  surrounded  by 
Mosby's  men,  or  guerillas,  when 
some  body  shouted  'The  Yanks  are 
coming!'  I  stuck  my  red  head  out 
of  the  ambulance  and  saw  a  cloud 
of  dust  in  the  distance  made  by  the 
approaching  Union  cavalry.  Just 
then  a  guerilla  rode  by  and,  flashing 
his  sabre,  struck  me  on;  the  top  of 
my. head..  The  next  thing:  J<  remem- 
bered my  head  was ,  swathed  in 
bandages  and  1  was  on  a  hospital 
boat  in  the  Potomac  on  Imy  way  to 
the  hospital   in  Washington." 

Captain  O'Mara  saw  service  in 
twenty-three  engagements  and  other 
minor  conflicts,  including  the  battles 
of  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  Fredericks- 
burg and  the  Wilderness.  He  served 
under  General  McClellan,  Meade, 
Hooker,  Burnside  and  Ulysses  S. 
Grant. 


Organ,   Roland  B. 
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Artists  Will  Give  Recital 


Mrs.  Mabelle  Cliamberlaln  and  Mrs;  Oma  Kleinhuisen,  Three 
Rivers  artists  shown  above,  wi  11  be  heard  in  recital  on  two  pianos 
at  the  First  M.  E.   Social  hall  t  he  evening  of  Wednesday,  Nov.  14. 


Man  Who  Knew  Lincoln 
Heard  Local  Symphony 

Rollin  B,  Organ,  Past  90,  Motored  from  Chicago 
for  Program  Last  Sunday. 


The  Kalamazoo  Symphony  Or- 
chestra has  won  another  ardent 
supporter,  this  time  one  who  has 
had  ample  time  to  develop  a  dis- 
criminating taste,  in  the  person  of 
Rollin  B.  Organ,  Chicago.  Organ, 
90,  drove  from  Chicago  for  the  last 
concert,  and  in  spite  of  his  90 
years,  thoroughly  enjoyed  and 
keenly  appreciated  the  orchestra's 
work.  The  Chicagoan  has  the  dis- 
tinction, beside  that  of  being  a 
discerning  and  judicious  musician, 
of  having  known  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Word  of  the  trip  came  to  Mrs. 
Snow  the  last  of  the  week  in  a  let- 
ter, which  in  part  said: 

"Mrs.  George  F.  Baxter  of  Chi- 
cago, and  her  party,  comprising 
Lawrence  Whaley,  of  Evanston, 
111.,  H.  D.  Ludlow,  and  Rollin  B. 
Organ,  who  has  passed  his  901frh 
year  and  who  knew  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, motored  from  Chicago  to 
hear  the  Kalamazoo  Symphony  Or- 


chestra. Organ  is  a  naturalist  and 
lecturer. 

"We  felt  well  repaid  for  our 
journey.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
program,  played  with  fine  tone  and 
color.  The  Symphony,  No.  6, 
(Pathetique),  Tschaikowsky,  was 
played  in  masterful  style. 

"The  opinion  of  all  of  us  was 
that  there  is  a  great  future  for 
your  organization  under  so  able  a 
director  as  Herman  Felbqr,  Jr. 

"Some  one  has  said,  'Music  is  a 
fine  art  which  more  than  any  other 
ministers  to  human  welfare.  Mu- 
sic is  the  voice  of  player.  There 
is  no  greater  truth  obtainable  to 
man  than  comes  from  music.  The 
influence  of  music  is  not  measur- 
able.' 

"I  do  think  the  day  will  come 
when  mankind  will  sense  the  need 
of  music  in  the  life  of  every  human 
being. 

"Wishing  you  every  success,  1 
am  sincerely  yours,  Mrs.  George  F. 
Baxter." 


Orr,  Oapt.  G.  W. 


/total  Woman 's Father Attende 
f   Trial  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 


There  lives  in  Mount  Clemens 
a  woman  whose  father  was  a 
witness  at  the  trial  for  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  the  man  who  as- 
sassinated President  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  woman  is  Mrs.  Annettie 
Grover,  better  known  as  Mrs. 
Nettie  Grovier.  The  "i"  was  add- 
ed to  her  last  name  years  ago,, 
she  said,  for  business  purposes 
when  her  husband  operated  a 
dry  goods  store  and  there  were 
other  persons  with  the  name  of 
Grover  living  here. 

Mrs.  Grover's  father  was  Capt. 
G.  W.  Orr,  captain  of  the  Island 
Queen,  which  was  captured, 
scuttled  and  left  to  sink  by  rebel 
sympathizers  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  boat's  capture  is  be- 
lieved to  have  led  up  directly  to 
Lincoln's  assassination. 


The  story  is  this:  Capt.  John 
Y.  Beall,  a  young  man  of  25 
years  of  age,  conceived  the  plan 
to  liberate  the  Confederate  pris- 
oners at  Johnson's  Island  and 
then  sweep  down  the  river.  The 
plot  was  hatched  at  Sandusky 
and  he  and  his  men  captured  the 
Island  Queen,  Capt.  Orr's  boat, 
near  Niagara  Falls. 

Beall  was  later  captured,  con- 
victed as  a  spy  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Lincoln  granted  a  six-day 
stay  of  execution  but  refused  to 
intervene  further  and  Beall  was 
hanged. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  was  Beall's 
friend.  Angry  because  of  Beall's 
execution  he  got  his  revenge  by 
shooting  Lincoln  less  than  two 
months  later  and  the  motive  was 
traced  back  to  the  capture  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  five) 
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(Continued  from  page  one) 

Island  Queen.  That  was  why 
Capt.  Orr  was  called  in  as  a  wit- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Grover  recalled  the  day 
he  returned  from  the  trial. 

"I  was  just  a  little  bit  of  a 
girl  then,"  she  said,  "But  I  re- 
member it  well.  My  father  didn't 
come  home  until  six  or  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  my 
mother  wanted  to  know  the 
news.  He  looked  tired  and  sad. 
When  my  mother  asked  what 
had  happened,  he  sat  down  and 
burst  out  'I  felt  sorry  for  his 
mother!'  It  was  almost  a  sob.  My 
father  didn't  say  another  thing 
for  hours.  He  just  sat  there  and 
looked  sad." 

Came  here  in  1875 
The  Orr  family  came  to  Mount 
Clemens  in  1875,  Mrs.  Grover 
said.  The  Flatiron  building, 
which  was  razed  for  Wider  Gra- 
tiot avenue,  was  just  being  com- 
pleted and  workmen  were  plac- 
ing the  figures  1-8-7-5  (to  rep- 
resent the  year  of  its  erection) 
on  the  top. 

Mrs.  Grover  lived  at  205  Cass 
avenue  until  she  was  married  in 
1884.  Then  she  moved  to  South 
Gratiot  avenue.  She  had  two 
beautiful  little  girls.  One  died  at 
the  age  of  six,  the  other  at  the 
age  of  five.  Her  husband  died 
when  they  had  been  married 
twelve  years.  Then  she  moved 
back  to  205  Cass  avenue.  Her 
address  now  is  205  Vz  Cass  ave- 
nue because  she  has  rented  half 
of  the  nouse. 
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